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BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 


THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Stretch forth the right hand 
of Thy majesty (collect). 
HE purpose of the Sundays after Epiphany is to bring 
to a rich unfolding the mystery of Christ’s Epiphany 
before our minds and within our souls. ‘“And He shall 
be seen in His majesty’’ (gradual). 

The tiny hand once held out to Mary and Joseph, 
to shepherds and to Magi, the merciful hand which changed water 
into wine at Cana, is the “dextera Domini,” “‘the right hand of 
the (all-powerful) Lord, filled with strength. This right hand 
of the Lord exalts me, that I shall not die, but live and shall 
declare the works of the Lord”’ (offertory). 

In today’s gospel we see this “right hand of the Lord” ex- 
tended to both Jew and Gentile, for He came for all. To the Jews 
first, but ‘‘the Gentiles (also) shall fear Thy name, O Lord, and 
the kings of the earth Thy glory’’ (gradual). He cleanses the 
Jewish leper and heals the Gentile servant, thus manifesting His 
power and splendor to Israel and to the nations. “Sion heard 
and was glad, and the daughters of Juda rejoiced’’ (introit) ; and 
“the Lord is King, let the earth rejoice, let many islands be glad, 
alleluia’’ (gradual). 

The Church humbles herself before this merciful and omnipo- 
tent “right hand of the Lord” and prays: “‘Almighty and eternal 
God, graciously look upon our infirmity; and for our protection, 
stretch forth the right hand of Thy majesty.” 

Yes, Lord, look upon our infirmity! We adore Thee with the 
faith of the leper and cry out: “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me clean.” In the eucharistic celebration He will extend over 
us His right hand, that we may not die, but live. “He that eateth 
Me, the same also shall live by Me.” 
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But we must approach Him in the humility of the Centurion: 
“Lord, I am not worthy!’’ Heal us, Lord. ‘‘Cleanse away our 
sins, and sanctify the bodies and minds of Thy servants for the 
celebration of this sacrifice’’ (secret). For my brother, too, and for 
my sister I shall ask Him; ask Him in the unselfishness of the 
Roman officer. I must not be selfish, must not only think of 
myself. ““We are members one of another.’’ Therefore, “I must 
provide good things, not only in the sight of God, but also in the 
sight of all men, and, as much as possible, have peace with all 
men”’ (epistle). 

The divine Banquet will cleanse us, will heal us, will unite us 
with our divine Head and with one another. The “Word” of 
God will impart to us His light and strength, so that “‘all will 
wonder at those things which proceeded from the mouth of God” 
(communion), will also wonder at those things that will pro- 
ceed from our Christ-enlightened minds and our Christ-refreshed 
hearts. 

“And Jesus hearing this, marvelled.’’ 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
For the winds and sea obey Him (gospel). 

Storm on the sea! The boat and the disciples in great danger! 
The Lord is sleeping and apparently unconcerned about the 
anguish of His disciples. They come unto Him and wake Him, 
saying: ‘‘Lord, save us, we perish.” 

This boat is our Church, we are the disciples. Surely, the 
Church does not want storm. Does she not pray daily in the 
Canon: Help us, God, that we may spend our days in peace and 
quietness? She wants love. “Brethren, owe no man anything, 
but to love one another; for he that loveth his neighbor hath 
fulfilled the law’’ (epistle). 

Boat and disciples, however, are the target of the powers of 
darkness. ‘“They have persecuted Me, they will also persecute 
you.” Quite often the boat is covered with hostile waves, but it 
will not go under. ““The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Christ seems to slumber, but His heart is awake. If the waves 
do not overturn the boat, it is because He is supporting it, so that 
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MEDITATIONS 


He may arise and come to succor His disciples just when all hope 
of human help is lost (Cardinal Schuster). ““The bark of the 
Church,” says St. Anselm, “may be swept by the waves, but it 
can never sink, because Christ is there.’ 

“Because Christ is there!’’ The right hand of the Lord raises 
her up. That is our guarantee and consolation. Let us not be dis- 
turbed by the severe and frequent attacks that are made on our 
holy Church. Christ is there, He said so. ‘“‘I shall be with you all 
days even to the end of time.” 

The Church also must participate in the mystery of Good 
Friday. But Good Friday was a day of victory. The Church comes 
forth triumphant from every persecution. The more she is op- 
pressed the higher she rises. Of course, we must pray that God may 
vouchsafe to grant her peace and unity. He taught us to pray: 
“Thy kingdom come.” But we must do it with deep faith, with 
full conviction that nothing will happen without God’s permis- 
sion, that when the storm is at its height the Lord wakes from 
His sleep and commands peace. Christ is there. The Church is His 
kingdom, and “‘of His kingdom there shall be no end.” 

It is our privilege as children of the Church, as members of the 
Lord’s Mystical Body, to participate in her sufferings. True, as 
individuals we have not the assurance of indestructibility which 
is given to the Church. But Christ is also with us. May He not 
be forced to say of us what He said to the disciples of Galilee: 
“O ye of little faith.” In Thee I put my trust, Lord, I shall not 
be confounded forever. ‘ 

In our sufferings, be they from within or from without, we 
must turn to Him in humility and faith, saying: “‘Lord, save us, 
we perish. Say the word, Lord, and there shall be great calm” 
(Magnificat anthem). 

The winds and the sea must obey Him! 


PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


Adorn thy bridal chamber and welcome 
Christ the King! (procession antiphon). 


A most holy day is shining upon us! A feastday in the first 
place of the Lord, but a feastday also of the Lord’s Mother. Less 
than a year ago Mary spoke her great “‘Fiat’”’ and the ‘““Word was 
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made flesh.’’ Nine months later “a Child was born unto us, a Son 
Was given unto us,” and “‘all the ends of the earth have seen the 
Salvation of our God.” 

Today, forty days after His birth, the Virgin Mother carries 
this ‘““Word made flesh” into God’s holy temple. For the first 
time the incarnate Son enters His Father’s house. For, even now 
He must be about His Father’s business, must offer Himself as 
spotless victim for the redemption of His Father’s unholy children. 

As they reach the courts of the Lord—the chaste Virgin-Mother 
with the little Lamb of God and Joseph, the Child’s virgin father, 
carrying the “gifts of the poor”—they are met by an old man, 
a man in whom converge all the faith, hope and longing of the 
faithful of old. This venerable man had received an answer from 
the Holy Ghost that he should not see death before he had seen 
the Anointed of the Lord. This promise is now being fulfilled. 
The “Consolation of Israel,”” the “Anointed of the Lord” has 
appeared. ““The old man holds the Child; but really the Child 
holds the old man.” The Old Law has fulfilled its purpose. 
“‘Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, in peace, because 
my eyes have seen Thy Salvation.” It is no longer “Rorate coeli 
desuper,”’ for the heavens have indeed dropped the sweetness of 
eternal life. The daybreak of redemption has come. The Light 
is in the world, the Light to be revealed to the Gentiles, and for 
the glory of the people of Israel. And as many as receive Him to 
them He will give power to become the sons of God. 

“We have received this Light in the midst of God’s temple, the 
Church” (introit). It was on the day of our baptism. Burdened 
with an age-old bondage we came to embrace the youthfulness 
of the life-giving Christ. We entered into the Temple of God 
and were made part and parcel of the divine Head, Lumen Christi! 
“Receive this burning light, and safeguard thy baptism without 
blame, keep the commandments of God that when the Lord shall 
come to call thee to the nuptials, thou mayest meet Him with all 
the saints in the heavenly courts, there to live forever and ever.” 
“My eyes have seen Thy Salvation.” 

How strongly this Light has shone into our souls during the 
past forty days! “To the true of heart a light is risen up in dark- 
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MEDITATIONS 


ness, the Lord is merciful and compassionate and just” (Christmas 
anthem). In order to imprint upon our minds and to confirm 
in our hearts that we “‘were bathed in the new Light of the Word- 
made-flesh, and that we must now show forth by our actions that 
which shineth by faith in our minds.’ (Christmas collect, 2nd 
Mass), the Church blesses today the candle and places this symbol 
of Christ, the Light, into our hands with the prayer: ““That by 
the light of God’s grace we may obtain those things uzth:n, which 
God permits us outwardly to venerate in this yearly solemnity” 
(prayer before the procession). 

Then we “go forth in peace, in the name of Christ,’’ holding 
both in our hands and in our hearts the light of Christ, adorning 
the bridal chamber of our souls and welcoming the eucharistic 
Light which the Virgin Mother, the Church, will place into our 
hearts on this brightsome day: the Light prepared before the face 
of all peoples; a Light to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of the people of Israel. 

“And we shall receive an answer from the Holy Ghost that we 
shall not see death until we have seen—in the Temple of never- 
failing light—the Christ of the Lord’’ (communion). 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Station “With St. Lawrence, the Deacon”’ 
Go ye also into My vineyard (gospel). 
The Paschal season commences today, the season in which the 
Church celebrates the mystery of mankind’s redemption wrought 
by the Author of light, who, clothed in the “form of a servant,” 
bled to death for us on the Tree of life. All who would have 
eternal life must come to this Tree and eat of its life-giving Fruit. 
Yesterday at Vespers the Church pointed out to us the “other 
tree’ on which hung the author of darkness, who, clothed in the 
form of a serpent, cast the human race into misery. From this tree 
man must keep away, of its life-destroying fruit he must not eat, 
“for in the hour in which thou eatest thereof, thou shalt die the 
death” (Magnificat anthem). 
Thus spoke the God of truth. But His creatures ignored Him. 
The representatives of the human family broke the covenant 
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which God had established with them. They walked up to the | 


tree of death, listened to the author of darkness, ate of the fruit, 
and lost divine life and fellowship with God—for themselves 
and their descendants. By their own ability they desired to be 
like unto God, and became like unto the devil. No longer did they 
walk in the light and life of the God who created them according 
to His own image and likeness, but in the darkness and death 
of him who misled them. “The groans of death surround me, the 
sorrows of hell encompass me,’’ so they could cry out as they 
made their “‘introit’’ into a world of thorns and thistles, suffering 
and trials, sickness and death. By one man sin entered into the 
world, and, by sin, death. 


“Behold I was conceived in iniquity, and in (original) sin did 
my mother bring me forth’’ (Ps. 50:6). But thanks to God 
who sent us His beloved Son in the likeness of our flesh, and 
thanks also to the Son who shed His saving blood for us, we are 
redeemed, we are again children of God, are in fellowship with 
the God of light and life ever since the blessed day when “we 
were buried together with Christ by baptism into His death, that 
as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we 
also may walk in the newness of life’’ (Rom. 6:4). 


We know, however, from history and from personal experience, 
what footprints the sin of Adam left behind. “I see another law 
in my members, fighting against the law of my mind, and capti- 
vating me in the law of sin that is in my members” (Rom. 
7:23). There is much rubbish in the Householder’s vineyard 
which must be removed. It must not remain there. God’s prop- 
erty must be kept in good order. 

Therefore, “‘Go ye also into My vineyard, and I will give you 
what is just."’ This is God’s invitation. This is the voice of His 
Church. This is the first call. The gospel says: ‘“And they went.” 
Will you join them? 

Let us not remain idle in the market-place of indifference and 
sloth. The seventeen days till Ash Wednesday are of great import- 
ance if we wish to begin well the “acceptable time and the days 
of salvation.”” The Deacon Lawrence is our leader today and 
throughout this week. Be not afraid, he tells us, “God is our 
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MEDITATIONS 


sinful) man to the end” (gradual). ‘Go into the arena of God, 
fight the good fight, win the prize’’ (epistle), and ‘God will 
make His face shine upon you, His servant, and save you in His 
mercy, for no one will be confounded who calls upon the Lord” 
(communion). 


SEPTUAGESIMA WEEK 


He hath rejoiced as a giant to 
run His course (Ps. 18 : 6). 


Much is said and printed nowadays about “athletics.” Too much in 
fact. The word “athletic” is derived from the Greek word “athlete.” An 
“athlete” is a man who possesses unusual strength; who trains himself 
continuously in order to preserve and perfect this strength; and who 
contends for a prize. Our blessed Lord is the great Athlete, the Athlete 
of God. He is full of divine strength. For thirty-three years He passed 
through a course of serious training, a course of humility and obedience. 
And He contended for a great prize: the restoration of His Father’s 
honor, and the redemption of His brethren from satan and sin. 

From now till Easter we behold this divine Athlete, this Giant of 
God, complete His preparations for the final blow by which He will 
“despoil the principalities and powers,” holding them up to open con- 
tempt by His triumph over them on the cross (cf. Col. 2: 15). 

We are His branches, “‘athlete”-branches of the “Athlete’-vine. 
Lest we forget, the Church reminds us at the very outset of the Paschal 
season that we must not be cowards, else the “groans of death and the 
sorrows of hell” will overcome us. The epistle puts three thoughts 
before our minds: 

1) An athlete strives for the mastery. He is not satisfied with medio- 
crity. He refrains himself from all things which might weaken his 
physical powers. An athlete in the natural order will do this for a crown 
that passes away, for human applause which is soon forgotten. We are 
athletes in the supernatural order. We, too, must refrain ourselves from 
all things harmful, from pride, disobedience, sloth, impatience, but for 
the sake of an eternal crown, an incorruptible one. 

2) Such a spiritual athlete was the great Paul. Although adorned by 
God with extraordinary graces, although made by Him a “vessel of elec- 
tion,” he refrains himself from all things, he runs, but not as one running 
blindly; he fights, but not as one beating the air, but chastises his body 
and brings it into subjection, lest perhaps after having preached to others 
he himself become a cast-away. So thought and spoke and acted an 
Apostle of the Lord! And Paul had the mind of Christ. “Brethren, let 
the same mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus!” 
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3) Mere external worship is not enough. Our soul, our heart must be 
in it. Six hundred thousand men left Egypt; all of them drank the same 
spiritual drink, all of them ate the same spiritual food. But with most 
of them God was not pleased, because their hearts were far from Him. 
What would the spiritual drink of baptism avail us, unless we are true 
to our baptismal promises? What effects could the eucharistic Manna 
have in our souls, unless we walk also in the strength of this spiritual food? 

How forcefully the postcommunion expresses this very thought: “May 
Thy faithful people, Lord, be. strengthened by Thy gifts; that by par- 
taking of them they may continue to seek after them, and seeking them 
they may continuously partake of them.” 

I am another Christ. I am no coward. Lord grant that I be Thy athlete, 
and rejoice as a giant to run my course—with Thee! 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Station “With St. Paul, the Bishop-Priest”’ 
He who hath ears to hear let him hear (gospel). 

“Arise, why sleepest Thou, O Lord?”’ With this childlike ques- 
tion commences today’s eucharistic service. But would this question 
not be more appropriate were it to come from the mouth of God, 
‘Arise, why sleepest thou, My son, My daughter?’ Some one said 
that we are today more affected by the “‘sleeping-powder of the 
world” than by the ‘“‘dynamite of the Holy Spirit.” 

There is one in our midst today full of dynamic power. A 
man moved by the Spirit of Christ, enumerating in humble pride 
all that he had to endure in the twenty-three years since his con- 
version at Damascus: that great Paul who “glories in his infirm- 
ities that the power of Christ may dwell in him’’ (epistle). 

“‘Mercifully grant, Lord, that, through the protection of the 
Doctor of the Gentiles, we may be defended against all adversi- 
ties."” Against which adversities? The gospel answers this question. 
First: against our indifference and sloth, so that the seed of the 
word of God will not fall by the wayside. Second: against our 
thoughtlessness and cowardice, so that the word of God will not 
fall on the rock, and, having no moisture, wither. Third: against 
our uncontrolled passions and attachment to persons and things 
of the world, so that the word of God will not fall among thorns 
which would eventually choke it. 

Our spiritual life is apt to be a veneer. It is apt to remain on 
the surface. But only a life permeated wholly by the supernatural, 
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MEDITATIONS 


by the “dynamite of the Holy Spirit,’’ is truly a Christian life. 
“But that on the good ground are they who in a good and ex- 
cellent heart, hearing the word, retain it and bring forth fruit in 
patience’ (gospel) . 

“Our body cleaves to the earth, arise, O Lord, help us and 
deliver us’’ (introit). It is true, our Christian pilgrimage is not an 
easy one. Many obstacles must be overcome. But “‘the servant is 
not greater than the Master.’’ We feel, as Paul did, a thorn in our 
flesh. We experience the attacks that come from false brethren. 
There is the angel of satan who buffets us. And the more earnestly 
we strive to be other Christs, the more keenly we will feel the 
weight of His cross. But God is our helper and deliverer. That 
we must ‘never forget. He will “perfect our goings in His path, 
that our footsteps will not be moved; He will incline His ear and 
hear our words: He will show forth His wonderful mercies, He 
who saveth them that trust in Him’’ (offertory). 

And so we will gladly “incline our ear’ to God’s second call. 
The example, the protection and the prayers of St. Paul accompany 
us as ‘“we go unto the altar of God, to God who gives joy and 
rejuvenation” (communion). And the holy Sacrifice which we 
offer to God on this altar will give us life and security (secret). 

An honest endeavor to rise from spiritual sleep; a will deter- 
mined to face generously the tribulations of life, be they from 
within or from without, a whole-hearted oblation of ourselves 
as we go in today to God's altar, will make the eucharistic seed 
fall upon good ground, with the result that it will yield a 
hundred-fold fruit, fruit which will manifest itself ‘‘in serving 
God by a life well pleasing to Him’’ (postcommunion). 


SEXAGESIMA WEEK 


If, brethren, you desire to be truly 
rich, love the true riches (None). 
The antiphons of the Divine Office are like precious mosaic stones 
which, if set side by side, often present a picture of startling beauty. 
This is particularly true of the four antiphons for our Lady’s canticle, 
the Magnificat, on Sunday,: Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
this week. 
1) On Sunday: “To you it is given to know the mystery of the king- 
dom of God, but to the rest in parables.” Do we feel the distinction 
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which our Blessed Lord is making? He puts His disciples on one side, the 
rest of His followers on the other. The Master draws, as it were, two 
circles, an inner and outer one. Those of the inner circle are privileged 
to enter deeper into the mystery of the kingdom of God. To them He 
will give more abundantly, more generously. Are not the priests of the 
Church, by virtue of the sacrament of holy orders, and the religious, by 
reason of their consecration to God, placed in this inner circle? To them 
it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God. Blessed the 
priest, blessed the religious, that understands and appreciates the position 
and the dignity conferred upon him by the grace of vocation; blessed, 
indeed, if he understands and appreciates his nearness to Christ, and 
Christ’s loving kindness towards him; thrice blessed if he opens mind 
and heart with gladness to Him who is the Center of this circle. 

2) Holding such an honorable place by the mercy of God, it is but 
meet and just that our words and conduct reflect this honor. The Mon- 
day antiphon, therefore, reminds us that “the height of true honor is to 
hasten with all speed to our heavenly fatherland.” This we do particularly 
by an humble “sentire cum Ecclesia—living with the Church,” and mak- 
ing our entire life one great act of love for Him who first loved us. 


3) Nothing would be more fatal in the spiritual life than to think 
that we can do anything good without our Lord; or that the honor of 
being in Christ’s inner circle is to be attributed to our personal merits. 
Such a thought would be folly. No, with great humility we must 
acknowledge that “without Him we can do nothing, that without Him 
we are nothing.” This is brought home to us by Tuesday’s antiphon: 
“The seed is the word of God, and the sower is Christ; he that finds 
Him shall remain forever.” Salvation comes from Him. “I am_ the 
Savior of the people,” says the Lord. If we humbly turn to Him, if we 
generously cooperate with the Savior-sower and His saving-seed, “the 
Lord will not cast us off, but will help and deliver us” (introit). 

4) An humble and generous heart is, indeed, the good ground to which 
the Lord refers in the gospel, and which is stressed in the antiphon of 
Wednesday: “But that on the good ground are they who with a good 
and perfect heart bring forth fruit with patience.” 

If, therefore, we realize in a fuller light our holy calling into Christ’: 
inner circle, let us also be determined in this Paschal season to enter 
deeper into the mystery of the kingdom of God. After all, that is a 
matter of supreme importance for us. At the divine Table let us present 
to the Sower of the good seed an humble heart, so that the planting 
of the eucharistic grain may bring forth fruit for eternal life. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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THE CROWN OF PAUL CLAUDEL 


AUL CLAUDEL is commonly acknowledged to be a 

great poet. I shall not strive merely to emphasize the 

justice of this acknowledgment. Rather, I shall try to 

suggest the true source of his greatness, of which we 

have been recently reminded in the publication of 
Coronal (Pantheon Books, Inc., New York), an English-French 
edition of Claudel’s Corona henignitatis anni Dei. The devotion of 
the translator, Sister Mary David, $.S.N.D., to her object I do 
not question. Yet I think it would be hard not to admit that the 
translaticn is a poor thing, even in the face of Pierre Paul Claudel’s 
prefatory intimations of its success. The insensibility of the trans- 
lation I do not intend to analyze. Readers of the volume, compar- 
ing the English version with the French, will have no trouble 
in marking the weakness, which will also readily appear in some 
of the excerpts to be quoted in this essay. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated for their high purpose in bringing 
to American readers editions, otherwise unavailable, of important 
continertal writers. It is also understandable that the perfect 
translation of any item is extremely difficult to find. 


My chief thought is that, despite an ineffective rendering, the 
qualities of Claudel as a religious poet, as a Catholic poet, cannot 
be missed. Claudel has himself described the relationship that 
exists between religion and poetry, the power and the drama that 
religion can bring to literature. His own works, especially his 
wonderful poetic dramas of which The Tidings Brought to Mary 
is the archetype, vividly reveal this power and drama. I know that 
many will say that between religious belief and poetry there is 
no essential relationship. Still I think that belief can make a vast 
difference in literature. A writer for whom the universe is an 
undelivered, unredeemed pantheistic bewilderment can hardly look 
upon time or history or nature or man in the universe with a 
profoundly dynamic response. The world whirls but the world 
is dead and who has ever entered into it to renew it? The Catholic 
poet, however, like Claudel, knows that Christ, the Son of God, 
has entered into the world, into time, and redeemed history and 
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mankind. This Incarnational awareness, this grasp of the litur- 
gical fact of Christ-in-time, Christ-in-the-universe, can enliven 
the poet’s vision and illumine his words. 1 do not say that it 
will make him a more graceful poet, in the purely natural literary 
sense, but it will make him, in a supernatural sense, a more 
““grace-full’’ poet, a wiser poet, one with a deeper insight than 
that of his “‘unbelieving” fellow-craftsmen into the fundamental 
problem of Matter and Form. Claudel has the astonishing con- 
sciousness of the Word, and it shines through his words. 

And it seems to me that no honest reader, even the most 
irreligious—-though it be in a dim, half-witnessed way—can fail 
to note the presence of the Word. If a critic praise Claudel, his 
praise must be directed, in considerable measure, to the vision 
that is present in his lines: the vision of the Incarnation and the 
Redemption, the vision of the Child and the Cross. In The 
Tidings Brought to Mary, a striking sense of the Incarnational 
hovers over the Christmas eve scene in the Cave, where Violaine, 
the leper-in-glory, restores life to her malevolent sister’s infant. 
Claudel also has seén ‘“‘that great hole in the earth,”’ the hole 


That the Cross made when it was set there. 

Behold how it draws everything to itself. 

There is the stitch which cannot be undone, 
The knot which cannot be untied, 

The heritage of old, the interior boundary stone 
That can never be uprooted, 

The center and the navel of the world, the element 
by which all humanity is held together. 


For Claudel, the Word Made Flesh and the Word Wounded on 
the Cross are joined as a sign to the world: 


O God Triunal, Thou Union where the Crucified 
hangs in duress, 

Word in Whom all is speech, the truth Thou hast 
said I confess. 

Thou art the given Word, and with nails of iron 
nailed: 

The sign that contains my Hope I make with two 
arms out-flailed! 
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PAUL CLAUDEL 


In Coronal—tless intensely and effectively than in the later 
work of Claudel—we discover the consciousness of Christ and of 
the life of Christ’s Church, the life that stirs and grows in the 
liturgy, through every day, through every year: 


This very early morning of the very new year, when the 
frost underfoot is bright as crystal globes, 
And the earth attired in it is scintillant with cheer, 
a lovely apparition in her fair baptismal robes, 
Now that December passes, Jesus, Fruit of all desire, 
Shows Himself, beginning, in Epiphany’s gay fire. 


There follows the picture of the Presentation: 


I see Mary invisible and shapeless, in wet mantle 


and hood of grey, ... 


I see Joseph (the price still on the cage) bearing 
two doves confined 

And the old golden priest at the door, with a Child 
on his heart, singing the Nunc dimittis. 


Long and moving is the ‘‘Pentecostal Hymn’’; into the sick, 
sad, unilluminated world, into “Ja pluie, la nuit, la boue,”” down 
to the grieving multitude of men, 


Thou comest—there is naught but Thou from the 
east to the distant west! 

Thou touchest the mountains; a smoke in the dawn 
encircles their crest. 

Thine enemies grovel in fear beneath Thy car’s 
triumphant flights. 

At a word from Thy lips the earth and the sky have 
discarded their veils: 

Before us Thy Seven Days’ Work shines forth in its 
myriad details, 

The millions of Thy creatures praise Thee and the 
Son of Man is throned in the sun! 


One of the most majestic poems in the new volume is ““The 
Marching Song for Christmas”; some effect of its action and 
drama appears in this passage: 
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But now a murmurous breathing has filled the land and 
the fields. 

On earth there arises a cry, in heaven commences a hymn. 

The shepherds, crooks in their hands over the flock, 
prefiguring pastors to be, 

Listen to all the glad tidings an angel has come to 
announce, 

To the phrase, “Glory and Peace,” tossed from choir 
to choir in the opened sky, 

“Glory to God in the highest; peace on earth to men 
of good will!” 

The Prodigal Son amid blasphemies hears suddenly 
tones of the music 

And rises in haste to see, with his fingernail 
scratching the public-house pane. 

Already the shepherds have started to walk and all 
the world follows behind them, 

In step with the notes of the fifers—and among them 
the oldest of all, 

Holding the company’s drum which he beats with the 
strength of both hands. 


The feasts of the apostles and of the saints are commemorated. 
The poet speaks of Peter, “‘of the great bald forehead, the man 
who swore with clenched fists’’ but whose manacled hands “‘in 
the sunset . . . over Rome drop a blessing still.” Paul is “simple 
as a fire that devours the elements ashes inherit,’’ going out to 
all men, “from pole to pole of the world, like a sea-leaping fire 
in the wind.”’ For Paul, Christ’s “‘love is a deadly flame’’; about 
his heart “‘the passion of an infinite God is swirled.’’ Matthew 
“the publican, who knew the force of a writing’’ labors to tell 
his words and those of the Holy Spirit. Matthew labors “‘not for 
one generation only, but for all the Church indivisible.’’ John 
the Evangelist ‘‘drinks to the dregs his friend, he drinks his 
master’; and, drinking the Soul and the Body, the Sacred Blood, 
he really understands: ““There is no greater love than that a man 
die for his friend.”” Toward “the Asian spells,” St. Francis 
Xavier journeys, ‘‘alone and small and black and soiled, with 
the Cross gripped tight beyond escape.”’ St. Nicholas, “to whom, 
at one stroke God gave the power to change”’ the sorrows of the 
savage world “‘into a gay paradise and a vast hall of pleasures,” 
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PAUL CLAUDEL 


is apostrophized: “‘O carrier of future things who cram all 
creation in your sack!”’ St. Benedict knows how strange it is 
that human beings should cherish fighting and disunity; and the 
exceptionally feeble translation of the “Hymn of St. Benedict”’ 
draws to a close with the great questions: 


From the temple where God indwells, why should we 
go forth? Is chaos so dear? 

Since we will gather in Heaven to sing, from west, 
east, south and north, Why not practice here? 

If the bliss of our Heaven is love, why war at this date? 
O my brothers, why part? 


Yet I think that Claudel’s ability—-which the translator's in- 
eptitude can hardly alter—to be simple, strong, and poignant in 
the release of his vision is remarkably demonstrated in his com- 
mentary upon ‘““The Way of the Cross.’’ First Station: “‘A last 
time He turns to us His eyes full of tears and blood.’’ Second 
Station: ““They tear His garments, bring to Him the Cross by 
man required.’’ Third Station: “‘“God, Whom they drag by the 
neck, totters and falls to the ground.’”’ Fourth Station: “‘ (Mary) 
says no word, but gazes on Jesus Christ.’”’ Fifth Station: ‘““The 
time of exhaustion comes: they cannot go forward.”’ Sixth Sta- 
tion: “A woman rushes to Jesus and takes His Face in her 
hands.” Seventh Station: ‘““The body falls, it is true, and the 
soul gives instant assent.” Eighth Station: ‘‘For this is not man 
who has halted amidst such a poor cavalcade.”” Ninth Station: 
“A third time Jesus falls . . . but it is on Calvary’s height.” 
Tenth Station: ““The Father is bared, the Tabernacle rudely un- 
veiled.”” Eleventh Station: ‘They pull, and the body, half-dislo- 
cate, creaks and strains.’’ Twelfth Station: ‘‘His Mother He sees 
no more and His Father abandons Him.” Thirteenth Station: 
“Christ is no more on the Cross, for Mary has taken her Son.” 
Fourteenth Station: ‘““There is no Cross of our living where His 
Body will not fit.” The restraint of Claudel’s depiction of the 
sufferings, crucifixion and death of Christ does not keep back the 
intensity of Claudel’s sharing of the terrible experience. The poet 
moves with Christ through the deviltry of life and time and with 
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Him accepts and knows, in his human way, the import of the 
Cross, “‘the center and the navel of the world.” 


The sensibility of Claudel, revealed here and everywhere, is 
the sensibility of the Catholic, shaped as a Catholic sensibility 
must be shaped. For this reason, I find it difficult to appreciate 
the literary comparisons of Claudel with literary personalities who 
have no real religious or spiritual kinship—except a rather mud- 
dled one at best—with him. Although at first sight it may seem 
reasonable, finally it is ludicrous, I believe, to juxtapose Claudel 
and Meredith, Claudel and Conrad, Claudel and Hugo, or even 
Claudel and Whitman. Claudel’s relationships in modern liter- 
ature are more properly with such writers as Charles Peguy, 
Gertrud von Le Fort, G. M. Hopkins and T. S. Eliot; and, in 
other fields of action, with Francois Mauriac, Sigrid Undset, and 
Georges Bernanos (whether he likes it-or not). Intellectually, 
Claudel’s relationships are with Christopher Dawson and with 
his own fine countrymen, Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson. 
In his new book, Art and Poetry, Maritain reflects that “‘it seems 
as if God alone keeps alive in certain hearts, which are made by 
religious inspiration mcre attentive to the mystery of the created, 
the search, at the prow of time, for an ever new dialogue with the 
gods,”’ and Claudel, Maritain implies, remains, in his poetry, one 
of the “‘great witnesses,” one whose ‘‘work surely suffices unto 
itself.’’ It is Claudel who realizes—-in the line from The Tidings 
—-“how all creation seems to rest with God in a profound 
mystery.”” And this mystery, as Gilson notes in his extraordinary 
essay, ‘“The Intelligence in the Service of Christ the King’’ (Chris- 
tianity and Philosophy), “is the mystery of Jesus Christ. It is 
enough to be informed, no matter how vaguely, as to what Chris- 
lianity is, in order to know in what this mystery consists. By 
the Incarnation, God became Man, that is to say the two natures, 
divine and human, are found united in the person of Christ. 
What is less well-known to those who adhere to this mystery 
by faith is the astonishing transformation which He introduced 
into all nature and consequently into the manner in which we 
must henceforth conceive it. One ought rather to say the astonish- 
ing. transformations, for this mystery includes in it so many 
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PAUL CLAUDEL 


others that one would never have done considering the conse- 
quences of it.’’ This, precisely, is the point-of-view of Claudel— 
and the wonder. 

I recollect that, following a lecture I gave two years ago at the 
University of Chicago on the value of religious knowledge for 
modern thinkers, one of my questioners said that he could not 
stomach Claudel on account of his political views. But I am impa- 
tient with those who persist in bitterly assessing Claudel on the 
basis of his politics. For his serious poetry, I am convinced, his 
political cast is quite irrelevant. Indeed the beliefs that live in his 
poetry are profounder by far and more indicative than the super- 
ficialities of any current political controversy. Claudel’s true view 
of society is the liturgical view of man living in the Church, in 
the Body of Christ, man redeemed by the Incarnation and the 
Redemption, suffering and dying and living by the Sign of the 
Cross. The Crown pressing into the Head of the Man on the 
Cross marks with a sign and sets apart the achievement of Claudel. 
At the Crown of the World is the Figure of Christ, the Redeemer. 
That Figure is also at the summit of Claudel’s consciousness; and 
it becomes, in praise and joy and drama, in splendor and mystery, 
the Crown of his poetry. 

FRANK O'MALLEY 
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LOVE IN SACRIFICE! 


UR blessed Lord summarized His teaching in these 
words: “If any one wishes to come after Me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
Me. For he who would save his life will lose it; but 
he who loses his life for My sake will find it” 

(Matt. 16:24f). When I give serious consideration to this teach- 
ing of Christ and bring the idea of self-denial down from the 
realm of theory to the practices of my daily life, I must view self- 
denial from the twofold aspect of loving and giving, otherwise | 
shall fall into one of two possible errors. 


If I look upon self-denial only from the natural viewpoint of 
giving, I may be led to the false assumption that the end of the 
Christian life is mortification; I shall tend to identify holiness 
with austerity and be preoccupied with giving up created things 
as far as it is humanly possible. Such an attitude would rightly be 
styled rigorism—a cold, uninspired insistence on the negative as- 
pect of sacrifice. This was an error of the Jansenists, who tended 
to regard mortification as the essence of Christian perfection and 
a sure sign of predestination. Their mistake was not in their aus- 
terity, since the saints were austere, and the Man who said ‘“‘deny 
thyself and take up thy cross’’ certainly taught an austere doctrine 
and lived an austere life. They erred in their attitude towards 
creatures and their conception of the place of mortification in the 
Christian life. In other words, they were preoccupied with the 
aiving instead of the loving. In the foregoing explanation of the 
Mass it is clear that unless giving is the willing expression of love 
or preference for God it has no supernatural significance for the 
giver. Love is the heart of true sacrifice; it finds its expression in 
eager self-offering. 


There is another and far more common error which arises from 
regarding self-denial from the external, negative viewpoint of 
giving. Considered by the natural mentality without the under- 
standing of the interior motive of love, giving is a painful act of 
separation. If I see only the natural pain of giving, I shall falsely 


‘This is the sixth and final instalment of the series on ‘“The Mass in My Life.” 
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LOVE IN SACRIFICE 


conclude that a merciful God and loving Father does not expect 
His children to impose on themselves the painful practices neces- 
sary to attain and to preserve the spirit of detachment from 
creatures. The idea of mortification will be repugnant to me. I 
shall be like a young man who is told he must give an expen- 
sive present to a young lady he does not love. I shall see no pur- 
pose to giving up any pleasure that is not forbidden under pain 
of sin, no matter how worldly that pleasure may be. 


Failing to see the real purpose of self-denial, I shall be reluc- 
tant to propese to myself or to others any real practices of pen- 
anee and unworldliness for fear of imposing unnecessary burdens, 
in spite of the divine injunction to do penance. Our Lord tells 
me not to fear the consequences of abandoning the pleasures and 
interests of the world. He says I should not be anxious about 
food, clothing, reputation, or even life itself, for after all these 
things the heathens seek. Then He continues: “Fear not little 
flock, for it has pleased your Father to give you a kingdom. Sell 
what you have and give alms” (Luke 12:32f). I must not in- 
terpret this to mean that as long as I have confidence in my 
Father venance is not important, for the whole context ex- 
presses the opposite, namely, that I must not be afraid to des- 
pise the world and its pleasures and do penance. 


If I regard self-denial only as a giving up of the kingdom of 
the world, and see not the kingdom of love which the Father 
gives in place of it, then the practice of voluntary mortification 
in my life will be reduced to that vague and almost imperceptible 
minimum which, viewed theoretically, I consider sufficient to 
keep me from falling into sin. It is this impractical reasoning 
that is allowing the spirit of worldliness to pervade the Christian 
life. 

With such a mentality I shall explain away the mortified and 
detached lives of holy people by saying that they are special and 
privileged souls and that it is extremism to teach that all Chris- 
tians, nc matter what their state of life, are called to detachment 
from the world. The following words of the late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, would seem to be directed precisely at such a false 
notion. In his encyclical on the third centenary of the death of St. 
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Francis de Sales he says: ‘‘Christ has constituted the Church holy 
and the source of sanctity, and all those who take her for guide 
and teacher must, by the divine will, tend to holiness of life. 
‘This is the wili of God, your sanctification,’ says St. Paul. What 
kind of sanctity? The Lord Himself declared it when He said: 
‘You therefore, are to be perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect." Let no one think that this is addressed to a select few and 
that others are permitted to remain in an inferior degree of vir- 
tue. ‘The law obliges, as is clear, absolutely everyone in the world 
without exception’”’ (A.A.S. XV, p. 50). 


When I regard self-denial from the twofold aspect of loving 
and giving, only then can I understand the example and teach- 
ing of Christ, the lives of the saints and the writings of the 
spiritual authors. The saints were not canonized because of their 
mortifications, but because of their wholehearted love for God, 
yet the undeniable fact that they did lead mortified and de- 
tached lives, whether in the world or in the cloister, is too signifi- 
cant to be overlooked. In renouncing earthly pleasures, even 
though they used them according to the nature of their state, it 
was not because they considered created things as evil, for cer- 
tainly it would give no honor to God to prefer Him to some- 
thing bad. Nor did they consider the enjoyment of anything 
above necessity as a sin. Their minds were not occupied with 
merely avoiding sin, but with loving God, without which the 
avoidance of sin is not possible in practice. 


The saints recognized the God-given things of this world 
simply as reflections of God’s lovable perfections, or ‘‘samples”’ 
(exemplata), as St. Bonaventure calls them. Seeing God mani- 
fested in His creation they developed an insatiable desire for Him 
and they were inspired and moved by grace to sacrifice the sam- 
ples in order to show their preference and hunger for the Reality. 
By thus emptying themselves of earthly affections, they invited 
into their hearts the supernatural gift of divine love in which 
alone is holiness and true joy. The saints were preoccupied with 
loving and the giving spontaneously followed. They regarded 
mortification not as an end, but simply as a means of expressing 
with joy and generosity the interior preference of love for God. 
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LOVE IN SACRIFICE 


and at the same time as a very necessary means of restraining the 
life of the senses and strengthening the life of the spirit. If the 
saints felt the need of penance, how much more reason I have to 
practice it! 

The Christian life expresses itself essentially by an interior 
life of Jove, and for that reason I should simplify my activity by 
striving to form the “‘single heart’’ of love for God. This prac- 
tice of Cirecting my affections to God will enlighten and encour- 
age me through grace to rid myself gradually of all acts that do 
not proceed from this supernatual motive. This aim is possible to 
a child and does not involve any special austerities. If I do not 
first learn to do things for God, I shall not invite the grace to 
give up anything or to bear anything for Him. 

If I expect my love for God to be accompanied by the feel- 
ings and sentiments that attend human love, I shall find it diffi- 
cult to see the relationship between love and self-denial. The sac- 
rifices required by human love are sweetened by the encourage- 
ment and consolation of emotional experience which both prompts 
and rewards the giving. In the supernatural order, however, love 
is essentially a matter of the will, not of the feelings, and it is not 
necessarily accompanied by any emotion. When an act of giving 
receives NO conscious encouragement or recompense it is repug- 
nant to the natural inclinations. Acts of love for God proceed from 
faith and hope and these are purely spiritual, not emotional, 
qualities. The spiritual “‘taste’’ for supernatural giving can be 
acquired only by persevering effort of the will against the opposi- 
tion of nature. When it is once experienced, however, the pro- 
gress of the soul towards the total gift of itself is no longer im- 
peded by minimized principles, by worldly standards or by tepid- 
ity; it goes forward eagerly and generously in its cooperation 
with grace and is retarded only by inherent human weakness and 
those attachments which are yet to be dissolved by wholehearted 
love for God. 

All the saints understood the relationship between love for 
God and the use of created things. In fact the saints are the only 
ones who really loved creatures, because they saw and loved the 
Creator in them and used them only for the purpose for which 
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they were made, namely, the glory of God; and, since the creatures 
brought them closer to God, they loved them the more. Worldly 
people on the other hand do not really love creatures. They love 
themselves, and they use pleasure for the satisfaction of their self- 
love; so that when they have exhausted the pleasure in a creature, 
they cast it aside. St. Francis of Assisi had a most wholesome love 
of creatures, but he did not express it by indulging in the pleasures 
of sense. Seeing the perfections of his heavenly Father in them, 
he called them by the affectionate name of brothers and sisters. 
Like St. Francis I must seek to restore the relationship between 
myself and other creatures which the Creator intended. I must free 
myself from any attachment to created things and supernaturalize 
my natural affections. Then the things of this world will be a 
help and not a hindrance to my union with God. The joyful saint 
of Assisi was completely detached from all earthly things so that 
even death could find no human ties to sever and he welcomed it 
as ‘‘sister death’’ come to conduct him to his Father in heaven. 


Death will be unwelcome and difficult for me in so far as | 
am still alive to the. world by attachment to its pleasures, for 
separation is always hard. Whatever natural affection I do not 
supernaturalize or offer to God freely in life will be torn away by 
force in death. Then I shall no longer be free to give up my 
will, my judgment, and my love of pleasure. They will give me 
up, and will mock my folly; and that will make it hard to die 
even in the state of grace. On the other hand, if I have been a 
co-victim with Christ on my Calvary of the Mass by a whole- 
hearted love and complete self-offering, expressed by detachment 
from all things, then I shall no more die at death. 

From my communion with Christ, the Head, I must learn to 
die in order to live; die to all merely natural desires; be crucified 
to the world. “‘If then ‘any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; 
the former things have passed away; behold, they are made new” 
(2 Cor. 5:17). I must forsake the standards of the world and its 
trifling vanities and use its goods according to the requirements of 
my state. of life out of love for God, not from the craving for 
pleasure; and then gather up all else to offer as the species of my 
sacrificial gift. Jesus comes to me in holy Communion to give me 
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LOVE IN SACRIFICE 


the zeal and strength and courage to immolate myself with Him 
and to hecome a new creature: then I must no longer compromise 
with the spirit of the world, for ‘“‘He who is not with Me is 
against Me,’’ said our Lord, “‘and he who does not gather with 
Me scatters” (Matt. 12:30). 


My Communion is to be an anticipation of heaven, where I 
shall be united to God for all eternity in the degree that I have 
achieved resemblance to the victimhood of His Son. May each fer- 
vent Communion prepare and strengthen me for a more sacrificial 
life, that when I return to my Sacrifice, my offering will be richer 
—for all that is offered ts changed and all that is changed is 
given back in divine grace. 


Now that I have a clearer picture of my part in the holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass and of what it means to be a co-victim with 
Christ, the liturgical prayers of the Mass begin to have life and a 
deep personal significance. Prayers which I had thought rather 
meaningless begin to reveal the tremendous truths and prac- 
tices of my Catholic faith. 


I did not realize before that to love God necessarily implies that 
I despise the world. Yet these two ideas are as inseparable as the 
concave and convex sides of the paten and chalice which contain 
the sacred species. Regarded from beneath, the convex side dis- 
closes nothing but a curving away from the earth, but seen from 
above, the concave side turns upward and inward to enclose the 
sacred body and blood of Jesus. So here below, I must occupy 
myself in turning my affections away from the world by a pre- 
ference for God, so that God looking from above may behold my 
heart turned upward towards Him and enfolding His beloved Son. 
“Do not love the world, or the things that are in the world. If 
anyone loves the world, the love of the Father is not in him’’ 
(1 John 2:15). St. Augustine, commenting on this text of sac- 
ted Scripture says: ‘When it is said, ‘love not these things,’ it 
does not mean, do not eat, do not drink, do not beget children, 
but only that these things may not bind you by your loving of 
them; lest you love that for enjoyment which you ought to have 
for use’ (Homily 2 on 1 John 2:15). 
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Because lawful pleasures are good in themselves I thought that 
I might enjoy them at will and love God at the same time; but 
now I understand that sacrifice is the language of love, and the 
source of true joy. St. Teresa of Avila expressed great sorrow for 
having been misled and kept from an earlier discovery of this 
truth. She says: “I am now grieved when I consider how much 
my soul suffered and what little help it received from anyone but 
God, and how many opportunities I had for pleasure and pastimes 
by being told they were lawful’’ (Life, VIII, 16). St. Francis of 
Assisi, far from seeking comfort and joy in the pleasure afforded 
by creatures, insisted that true joy is a spiritual quality and is to 
be found in being poor, despised and persecuted, as our Lord ex- 
plained in the Sermon on the Mount. Why is it that so many 
people are unhappy? They fear that by renouncing themselves 
they will be miserable, and failure to do it is the reason why they 
are miserable. 


In order to teach me how to spurn the pleasures which attract 
my senses, St. Paul gives me the example of the farmer, who reaps 
a harvest in the same proportion as he sacrifices the seed. The seed- 
grain, which is very good in itself, is only a sample of the harvest; 
and it is the farmer’s love for the harvest that inspires him to 
treat the seed as though he despises it—to sacrifice the pleasure of 
using it, and to throw it into the ground. In the spiritual life, all 
the goods of this world—the natural use of my faculties and all 
the good pleasures found in God's creatures—are mere seeds or 
created samples of the spiritual harvest of joy to be had in the 
possession of God. My spiritual harvest is to be eternal (that word 
should be given much thought); but I shall reap only in pro- 
portion to my love of the harvest. This love will be expressed by 
the sacrifice | make during life of the seed-grains of pleasure, the 
samples of joy. “He who sows sparingly,”” says St. Paul, “‘will 
also reap sparingly, and he who sows bountifully will also reap 
bountifully’’ (2 Cor. 9:6). I did not realize that I ought to be a 
spiritual farmer walking through the fields of daily life in this 
earthly springtime of eternity, joyfully and generously casting 
away the seeds of profitless pleasure, and treating with disdain the 
pleasure of using them; so that I might say with St. Paul: “For 
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LOVE IN SACRIFICE 


His sake I have suffered the loss of all things, and I count them 
as dung that I may gain Christ’’ (Phil. 3:8). Yet Holy Mother 
the Church time and again in the collects and other prayers of 
the Mass tells me to spurn and trample under foot the pleasures of 
this life, in order to attain the things of heaven. 

I did not realize that the holy Sacrifice is really my sacrifice and 
that I ought therefore to bring an offering. Yet, almost every day 
in the Mass, the secret-prayer reminds me that the Mass is the 
sacrifice of the Church, cf the mystical body of Christ, of which I 
am a member, for the oblation is usually designated as our 
offering. 

I did not understand that the Mass is a blessed exchange in 
which the gift of my will is transformed into the life of Christ 
and comes back to me through the divine gift of grace in holy 
Communion, Yet, the postcommunion so often speaks of it. 

By way of illustration, if I take the Mass for the feast of St. 
Francis of Assisi (October 4) and read the prayers in the light 
of these ideas, I find therein some very practical and far-reaching 
implications for my personal Christian life. The collect says: ““‘O 
God . . . make us, like him, despise the goods of earth and 
ever rejoice to partake of the gifts of heaven.’’ The epistle tells 
me, in the words of St. Paul, to be crucified to the world, and to 
become a new creature. In the gospel, our Lord says that His 
doctrine of the cross, whereby He calls upon His followers to take 
up His yoke, is “folly’’ to worldly people, because His truth is 
hidden from the wise and prudent of this world. The secret- 
prayer says: ‘‘Sanctify, O Lord, the offerings we dedicate to Thee 

. .” And what offering can it mean, as far as I am concerned, 
except the oblation of my will, expressed by the pleasures I have 
despised and the crosses I have endured as the “‘species’’ for my 
offertory? Finally, the postcommunion is the prayer of the mys- 
tical body for the return gift of God’s grace: “Pour forth, O 
Lord, Thy grace from heaven to magnify Thy Church... .” 

Hence, I shall discover the life in the liturgy in proportion as 
I bring life to it, by a real desire to love God with my whole heart 
and a willingness to pay the sweet price of that love, which is the 
immolation of myself in union with Christ by seeking God's 
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good pleasure in everything and desiring nothing else for its 
own sake. 

As a fitting conclusion to these thoughts, and as an expres- 
sion of my sincere intention to become a zealous and true Chris- 
tian, I recite this prayer from the secret of the Mass for the last 
Sunday after Pentecost: ‘‘Be thou gracious, O Lord, to our humble 
appeals, and, after receiving the prayers and offerings of Thy 
people, convert the hearts of all to Thyself, so that, having been 
set free from the greed of earthly pleasures, we may pass on to the 
desire of heavenly treasures. Through our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of 
the Holy Ghost, God, world without end. Amen.” 

DENIS Mooney, O.F.M. 





To imitate the Saints is not to copy an ideal, and 
it is not to copy the Saints. It is after theirs example— 
and by allowing as they did Another to conduct you 
where you do not wish to go, and love to configurate 
you from within into the Form that teanscends all 
form—to imitate the Saints ts to become, precisely, an 
original, not a copy; to imitate the Saints is, like them, 
to become inimitable. Invent something new? Invent 
one’s self a new face? That’, much too little for us, 
really—and still a lie. [ mean for you yourself to be- 
come, at the very heart ot your being, invention and 
novelty, the invention of Another and the new earth 
that He inhabits—-for “He has one idea gGnd who can 
turn Him?” That this idea shouid be incorporated in 
you, soul of your soul, should quarter and dissolve 
you from within in order to remake you without your 
knowledge, and change you into one dissimilar to 
others, into a gulf of solitude no longer closed but open 
and peopled by the gift and thereby the more total— 
nothing less ts necessary for love, and for freedom. 
-—JACQUES MARITAIN in Art and Poetry, p. 79 f. 
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ADVENTURES WITH A BREVIARY 


T WAS St. John of the Cross who recommended that 
hermitages should be built in places where God has kft 
special traces of His infinite beauty: and if one looks for 
natural surroundings conducive to prayer there is much to 
be said in favor of mountains. A sojourn of some years in 

the Swiss Alps helped me to appreciate the justice of St. John’s 
remarks. When climbing one needed all one’s breath, I found, but 
there were many walks on which it was possible to say Office 
with recollection, and I was fortunately able frequently to take 
advantage of them. The majesty of the scene and the solitude 
provided a very perfect setting for one’s prayers. 


On 4 bright afternoon, the eve of All Saints’ day, I was 
following a little path along the side of the valley of the Rhone; 
five thousand feet below the river could be seen winding through 
the countryside down to the Lake of Geneva. Alone, and it seemed 
without the possibility of interruption, I started on first Vespers 
of the feast, and when I got to the hymn (that glorious Placare 
Christe servulis—it is better still in its older version) I could not 
resist saying it aloud. Incidentally there is much to be said for 
recitation out loud when one can—unfortunately in modern city 
life it is not frequently possible. Intent on what I was doing 
I did not remark the approach of a farm laborer coming towards 
me, who as he passed gave me such a look of utter astonishment 
that the words froze on my lips. 


On another occasion, one day in early September this was, 
during a summer holiday in the Pyrenees, after a long and weary 
walk through the heat of the afternoon, I came suddenly upon 
what looked like a small convent with its chapel beside it. Fur- 
ther investigation proved my supposition correct. Interiorly the 
chapel was arranged in collegiate fashion—the whole length was 
taken up with chcir stalls, which at the west end were enclosed 
by a stout stone screen with lancet windows, through which the 
altar could be seen; this in its turn was separated from the choir 
by an iron grill. The space between the screen and the west wall 
was just large enough for a row of chairs. 
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Most striking was the furniture of the church. Everything was 
of the simplest. A large notice on the wall near the door informed 
me that I was in the Eglise priorale de N-D de Pragne. It told me 
that there was Mass there every morning at seven, and Vespers 
every evening at six. I waited for Vespers which were sung by six 
old nuns—as far as I could glimpse them through the screen I 
believe that every one of them merited the description of the 
psalmist (Ps. 89), “dies annorum . . . septuaginta anm—the 
days of life, seventy years are they,”” though she whom I took 
for Mother Prioress was considerably more—octoginta anni—but 
still, from the vigor with which she sang, in potentatibus! The 
choir was provided with enormous folio psalters, bound with 
leather and oak boards, and print so large that even failing eyes 
could see to read it as it lay open on the desk. I was pleased to 
find this retreat, and did my best to pray Vespers with the nuns, 
though their calendar evidently had the ferial Office that day 
whereas my Roman breviary was keeping the first Vespers of St. 
Lawrence Justinian. I found out later that evening that they were 
Cistercians, and so the simplicity of their church was explained 
to me. There is a rubric in the Cistercian missa! which will bear 
quoting in full: 


Let nothing whatsoever be placed on or near the altar that is 
not in keeping with the simplicity and honest poverty of the 
Order; all unnecessary novelties or things that arouse curiosity 
should be carefully avoided; nor let anything there have place 
except it be of service for the Sacrifice. 


A rule one feels that might with advantage be applied elsewhere! 
Six old women singing Vespers of a September evening! The 
chant was a trifle thin perhaps, but all was done as well as possible 
under the circumstances. After Vespers they started on Vespers 
of the Dead, and I stayed for it; when that was done came 
Matins of the Dead, and I felt that I had had enough and left 
them to it: “Dirige, Domine, Deus meus, in conspectu tuo viam 
meam,” they were singing valiantly, as I went out of the door. 
The late Dr. Adrian Fortescue, on hearing a new and terrify- 
ing kind of motor horn, is said te have exclaimed: ‘Good Lord, 
that is just like the canons of St. Peter’s saying Terce!’’ I have 
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BREVIARY ADVENTURES 


never, I am sorry to say, heard the canons of St. Peter’s say 
Terce; though when I listened to the funeral of Pius XI over the 
radio, just at the end, before the Vatican station was faded out, 
one could hear the beginning of the capitular Vespers, said recto 
tono. If that was a typical occasion it seemed to me that the canons 
of St. Peter’s compared favorably with many another choir in 
their saying of the Office. Things must have improved since Dr. 
Fortescue’s day. It gave a striking instance, that broadcast, of the 
continuity of the Divine Office. Popes may die, another is elected, 
great things happen in the world—the Divine Office goes on 
just the same. 


It must have been indeed a contrast to modern days when in 
medieval times there were so very many churches where God was 
praised daily in the choral carrying out of the Office—when all 
over the land, in town and country, there were innumerable 
centres of the Laus perennis. Nowadays it is a spiritual treat to find 
such a church; then it was an exception not to find one. The 
parish priests were expected to say their Office in church publicly, 
and on many days to sing it. Not a few churches had all the 
Hours of the Office sung daily. The chantry priests and any others 
living in the parish were expected to help the pastor in this work. 
In the diocese of York one old direction quaintly runs: “(the 
chaplain) to be present in quyer in his habit of a parson in 
principall and double feasts, and to rede lessons and begynne 
anthems etc.’’ As late as 1538, just before disaster overtook the 
Church in England, the churchwardens of St. Michael's, Corn- 
hill, London, ask prayers for Richard Atfield, sometime parson 
of that church for that “‘he . . . ordained and established Matins, 
High Mass and Evensong to be sung daily.’’ Matins were at seven, 
High Mass at nine, and Evensong at two. 


Another medieval statute runs: . we order every minister 
of the church, carefully, devoutly, clearly and entirely, without 
any cutting down to sing or say, night and day, the Divine Office.” 
And there is the well-known case of the parish priest in a country 
parish who was made to do penance because he had been in the 
habit of saying all his Office in the morning so that he could go 
hunting! In the fourteenth century, at the bishop’s visitation, the 
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parishioners of Colebrooke complained (mirabile dictu) that 
their parish priest did not sing Matins on feasts with music 
(‘cum nota’). It would not pass the bounds of imagination to 
hear of a congregation nowadays complaining of their priest if 
he expected them to come to Matins! 


It was a general practice in those days for the laity to be present 
at Matins and Vespers on Sundays and holydays. True some were 
laggard. St. Thomas More says: “Some of us laymen think it a 
payne once in a weeke to ryse so soon from sleepe, and some to 
tarry so long fasting, as on the Sunday to come and hear out 
their Matins. And yet is not Matins in every parish, neither . 
so early begun nor fully so long in doing as it is in the Charter- 
house” (i.e. among the Carthusians with whom he was very 
friendly). 

Nevertheless, when in 1549 the government of King Edward 
VI abolished the Catholic service books and imposed in their 
place the first Book of Common Prayer, the men of Cornwall, 
with true Celtic faithfulness, rose in rebellion and demanded the 
restoration of Matins and Mass. One hopes in similar circum- 
stances we should, nowadays, demand as much. 

ROGER CAPEL 


+ 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE VERNACULAR AGAIN 


HE vernacular in the liturgy (not the vernacular liturgy) 
is a topic often discussed in this magazine since the 
days of Dom Virgil of revered memory. The last 
Timely Tract on the subject provoked a number of 
more or less irate letters for the opposite side. The 

editor printed one letter from a soldier who opposed the idea of 
the vernacular and asked for a good article bringing together all 
the arguments against it. The pity is that all the articles for the 
vernacular have been defensive, and therefore brought up almost 
all the things one may say against it; but obviously our readers 
have not all read these argumentations very carefully. 

Let us single out a few viewpoints, one of them apparently 
neglected by us, another by way of repetition. 

It has been said that if Rome concedes the use of the vernacular 
during Mass, e.g., for the proper of the Mass, the preface, and 
Sanctus, and for the Communion part (which is certainly the 
most that has ever been advocated in the matter), we would 
have an entirely English liturgy as far as the people are con- 
cerned, for the remaining Latin parts are never recited audibly. 
That—lI quote from a letter—would greatly upset many people 
who “‘are glad that there is at least one place left where you do 
not have to speak English.” 

At first reading this sounded preposterous. The girl who writes 
this is very anti-English indeed and feels great rancor about any- 
thing Anglo-Saxon. She has to speak English at home, because 
it is the only language she knows. Her Latin is school Latin. 
The mere mention of the vernacular represents to her a threat 
of English imperialism invading her spiritual kingdom; besides, 
she feels that Latin sounds more beautiful, musical and sacred. 

What answer can we give to such a letter? In the first place, 
there may be others who have a similar violent dislike for Latin. 
At all events, to prefer a foreign tongue because you hate your 
own native idiom is certainly not a common phenomenon. And 
the question at issue has to be decided for the multitude of 
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Christians, not for exceptional cases. A certain humanist at the 
time of the Council of Trent had such a strong dislike for the 
Latin translation of the psalter because of its shortcomings (which 
nobody denied), that he petitioned the Holy See for permission 
to pray the psalms in Hebrew. Lucky man! I envy his splendid 
knowledge of Hebrew, but I feel he had it coming when Rome 
gave him a curt No for an answer. To escape from current, actual 
and political animosities into dead language that harms no one 
is putting the escape and refuge aspect of the liturgy into a focus 
entirely out of true proportion. I don’t deny that ‘‘refuge’’ or 
even ‘‘escape’’ are two legitimate functions of the liturgy. It is a 
haven, Christ is a consoler, sacraments are above the brawls of 
human life, true! But weighed against other functions of the 
liturgy and against the fact that at present not only the languag< 
of their worship is foreign to most Christians but also what it 
conveys, the “‘escapist’’ angle is a minor consideration. Perhaps 
too the young lady is exactly the kind of person who ought to 
have the liturgy in English to teach her heart to forget national 
animosities. Anyway, nobody will stop her from reading the 
liturgy in Latin even if everyone else reads it in the vernacular. 
She might even try Sanskrit, which would be safer, since Latin 
is very akin to French and Italian, and there are some reasons 
for national dislikes there too. 


Another correspondent tells me: English is not beautiful, sounds 
bad in common recitation, can’t be sung with Gregorian chant, 
and sounds profane. 

Well, I wanted to find out for myself, so I went to an Angli- 
can “‘High Mass’’ sung to Gregorian notation. I heard the 
Asperges, the introit, all the proper and ordinary parts, even the 
preface and Pater Noster sung in English. It sounded very good: 
it sounded musical and sacred. Some enragé Latinist may tell us 
that English vowels are really diphthongs and lack the Latin 
purity and clarity of sound, etc., etc. Judging from what I heard. 
I beg to disagree. The choir and the ministers sang Gregorian so 
correctly and beautifully that there was not a single marred note. 
and to the beauty of the rendition was added the pleasure of 
understanding. Very many of us priests cannot lay claim to sing 
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THE VERNACULAR 


our Latin equally well, nor do our choirs distinguish themselves 
by a beautiful chanting of the Gregorian, but rather by trying 
to sing the old Latin to the lush compositions of Gounod et al. 
—so please let us drop this kind of argument. We shall listen to 
it only when our choirmasters shall prove, through deeds, that 
their tears over the inferiority of English sung to Gregonan melo- 
dies are not crocodile tears. So far the facts in this case are that 
English can be sung beautifully, musically and sacredly to Gregor- 
ian tunes. It is all a question of the singing, not the language: 
and up to the present we have not even fulfilled the law given us 
by Pius X and Pius XI. 

The number of people who really feel they will los: some- 
thing if they have to give up their Latin is certainly not large 
enough to warrant our “keeping outside the gates’’ the vast multi- 
tudes who will never learn enough Latin to make it the spon- 
taneous language of their heart, or at least of finer appreciation. 
It is not that we cannot teach our children the meaning of the 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. That were easy enough. 
if an order tc do so came from the hierarchy. But that would 
not be the solution: the problem starts with the proper! 


The problem is: when the choir sings its parts and the people 
responds; when the priest sums up the prayer of the people in the 
orations; when epistle and gospel are solemnly sung, i«., an- 
nounced to the people; when the processionals are heard; and 
finally when the solemn preface summons the people to join in 
the cherubs’ hymn—when all this happens, where is the direct, 
spontaneous and unmediated participation of the “‘gens sancta’’? 
Where is the immediacy of expression, of interaction, of dramatic 
exchange, unless the people know what they say, understand what 
they are told? It is all very fine to say that the liturgy is also 
a holy spectacle, something acted beautifully in the sanctuary; but 
what is the people’s part? Are they silent spectators? That is pre- 
cisely what the popes reject. Participants? Yes. With thei: voices 
only? No, certainly not. Epistle and gospel are sung, to be sure, 
as a part of the objective Mystery that is being reenacted; but 
certainly, history and common sense too tell us that epistl2 and 
gospel are also, and largely, for the purpose of indoctrinating, of 
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assimilating and unifying the minds of the people. There is also 
an “opus operantis”’ to be considered! 

Some time ago the claim was made that the “‘foreigness’’ of the 
language corresponds to the ‘“‘foreigness’’ of the vestments the 
priest wears. But in the beginning neither was foreign, and they 
only became such, they became “‘strange,’’ when the people lost 
their contact with the liturgy, in the early Middle Ages. For 
almost 800 years, nearly half of the Christian era, vestments and 
language were not much different from the clothes and speech cf 
the people. When the break finally came, it did not help the 
people, nor did it help the liturgy, either! 

Nobody of course wants to see the bishop in the sanctuary 
dressed in an evening coat and a new silk hat, and seated in a 
Morris chair. But must dislike of modern clothes in connection 
with the sacred Mysteries logically be extended to dislike of mod- 
ern languages in the same connection? The answer seems to be 
no. I can see that an alb and a chasuble are beautiful things to 
wear even if I don’t know how they came about historically, and 
even if I am convinced that the medieval symbolical meanings at- 
tached to them are all beside the point. I can insist that Amalar 
and Durandus and Martin of Cochem and their allegorical inter- 
pretations are so much nonsense. and still hold that the vestments 
look good and appropriate. Or I can have a fit over outrageous 
lace-curtain albs, or go into a tantrum about ample vestments 
and long linen surplices as being “‘Anglican,’’ and yet defend 
them as unquestionably more suitable for Mass than a morning 
coat, bow tie and creased striped trousers. These vestments really 
convey 2 definite message; segregation from the profane, a certain 
timelessness and sexlessness. The man so-and-so sheds his individ- 
uality and clothes himself in something greater than himself. 
Liturgical garments may undergo periods and also local changes— 
but all of them do signify what they should. 

But language is addressed not only to our ear, but to our 
understanding. To the latter principally. It consists not of a few 
conventional pieces like a garment, but of words, sentences, chap- 
ters, all of them intricate, pointed, meaningful, interrelated. To 
compare the latinity of the text to the foreigness of our vestments 
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THE VERNACULAR 


means to tegard it as a garb which you can take off, something 
only meant for the senses, a beautiful noise for the ear as brocade 
or silk are beautiful sensations for the eye. This might, of ccurse, 
satisfy those esthetes among our sophisticated intellectuals who 
revel in the exotic strangeness and antiquity of the liturgy—and 
pay no attention to its meaning. 

But what an outrage against the “Logos,” against the earnest- 
ness of Christianity! The “‘rationabile sacrificium’’ (logike thysia) 
degraded to a hieratic show, the sacrifice of the Lamb, the Word, 
made into something pre-Christian! The old suspicion that there 
is a twofold Christianity: the simple gospel of Jesus the Messias, 
and the syncretistic and hellenistic religion of mysteries, some 
half-baptized form of paganism, would gain force if we put the 
strangeness of language into the same category as the strangeness 
of vestments. Words cannot take off their Latin dress and then 
meet you and shake hands as Father So-and-so does. Their rela- 
tion to truth is not like that of clothes to body, but that of body 
to soul. To read a translation while the text is being sung is 
almost like reading your guidebook while you are driving through 
Yellowstone Park. 

The people’s part has to be simple, uncomplicated and imme- 
diate. In order to un-complicate, to simplify and to eliminate 
interference, the most obvious way would seem to be: use the 
people’s language for those parts of the Mass which are meant 
for the people, the parts which they should sing, which they 


_ should listen to, which they should pray aloud. 


Fr. Andreas Josef Jungmann, S.J., has pointed out that the 
result of the effort might be a certain amount of mixture of 


| languages. This horrifies exactly those people who now glory in 
| the Greek Kyrie in the Latin Mass, or in the “‘Hagios ischyros, 


athanatos’”’ on Good Friday. Yet there is nothing very forbidding 
in these mixed liturgies. Most Eastern liturgies have two or more 
languages, almost all of them having a good share of Greek, 
especially in short and fixed responsorial prayers. Arabic, Coptic, 
Amharic and Greek are found in the Abyssinian liturgy. The old 
Slavonic contains Greek as well. In our own liturgy Amen and 
Alleuia are Hebrew. If tke authorities were to decide that only 
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some parts of the proper, e.g., collect, epistle and gospel, could be 
in the vernacular, while the rest was to remain in Latin, we would 
rapidly become accustomed to such a “mixed liturgy.”” The introit, 
offertory and communion-verse are, after all, non-essential parts, 
and were originally ‘‘essential’’ only in pontifical Masses or in 
such churches as could have a good choir. We should not rest 
until our people can, if need be, go to church without a book 
and yet “‘celebrate’’ Mass with their pastor simply by listening 
(not just hearing!) and responding. No choir would be needed 
for Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus. Agnus Dei and the responses. 
Three or four sets of melodies for these ordinary parts could easily 
be mastered by the congregation. And since the prayers and lessons 
would be in English, the possibility of a decently performed and 
intelligently shared-in common Sacrifice would be open to every 
parish. 

There have been news stories about German and Italian war 
prisoners in camps putting our American parishes to shame in 
the matter of community prayer and song. Belgian, Dutch, Breton 
and other parishes.can do as well. Many of them follow this 
minimum program, and do it well. In these countries sung Mass 
is preferred to low Mass. 

Lest somebody bring up the case of the war prisoners as proving 
that we should stick to the common Latin, let me say immedi- 
ately that this is one of those border cases. We are not looking 
for an all purpose Mass celebration that meets every extraordinary 
circumstance—how wel! anyway?—but we are looking for a way 
to give the Mass back to our people. Instruction on the Mass has 


Been tried: it is not enough. Teaching Latin has been tried: to | 


little avail. Display of music and ceremony has been tried in 

any places—before empty pews. Cathedrals and monasteries 
should retain the full splendor of the liturgical rite. But what 
about our humble parish churches? If we could seek our goal in 
the “‘compromise’”’ outlined above, if we could meet the people 
halfway, without sacrificing anything essential, without lowering 


any needful standard, we could scon develop into a singing and [| 


celebrating Church—singing and celebrating Christ's Mysteries. 
HL. A. R. 
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TOWARDS A UNIFORM VERSION OF THE MASS 


ACK in 1937 Father Bussard wrote: “Since 1890 at least 

forty-seven editions of the missal have appeared’ in the United 
States,"’ and there may have been half as many more in these 
intervening years. Not all of these have differing versions of the 
ordinary and Canon of the Mass, but each editor, provided only 
he secured an Imprimatur, could add to the bewildering variety 
of current translations with each new edition. The very multi- 
plicity of the versions has hindered a growth in the knowledge 
of the great rite, as priests found it practically impossible to 
explain or interpret publicly prayers existing in dozens of trans- 
lations. More than once I’ve heard priests say: ‘‘I’d give anything 
if I could base my Mass-instructions on the text of the prayers, 
but if I tell the people to consult such and such a prayer in their 
missals, not ten per cent would have the same translations, and 
the divergencies in rendering are sometimes so wide that people 
are shocked to discover them.” 





In the face of that situation the present writer was invited 
three years ago to assume the task of editing still another hand 
missal for the laity. The words in which he declined the invitation 
may have unconsciously pointed to an alternative task: ‘‘I’d rather 
try something towards unifying the missals already published.”’ 
The words recurred again and again: why not attempt something 
in that direction? The immediate upshot was a conference during 
the National Liturgical Week in St. Paul in 1941, at which Father 
Stedman (My Sunday Missal and many allied missals), Father 
Bussard (Leailet Missal and its baby brothers), Father Godfrey 
Diekmann, O.S.B. (the Liturgical Press publications), and the 
writer, as revising editor of The Queen’s Work Community Mass. 
agreed to try working out among themselves a text for ordinary 
and Canon suitable to all four editors, and, if so, adopt it in 
their various outlets. 

“Such a text could then be offered cost-free to all publishers, 
and all given a chance to adopt it if they see fit.” 
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“Let’s not try to unify anything but the bare text of the 
prayers and readings. Each editor has his own little devices and 
schemes which stamp his missals. Let’s agree they can keep all 
these.” 

“Such a Uniform Text should be the full text of the complete 
Mass, but let’s agree that each editor may use whatever parts 
he pleases, provided only what is given be according to the Uni- 
form Text.” 


“But in the parts the Holy See sanctions (with the local 
bishop’s approval) for loud recitation at a Dialog Mass, let's 
agree that, if these are given in Latin, it be with uniform pause- 
marks.” 

Thus began in St. Paul in 1941 an adventure that for obstacles 
met and overcome bears the best proof of the idea’s value. Such 
questions as these, the making of a new translation, or the adap- 
tation of an existing one; a scrutiny of version after version, and 
a simultaneous examination of the results of research scholarship 
as to the exact meaning of terms; decisions as to the versions of 
both Old and New’ Testament quotations; the retention of the 
familiar wording of the sign of the cross and the Our Father— 
these are just memories now, but stages on a pathway of problems 
met and overcome by letters, telegrams, long-distance consulta- 
tions, face to face conference. Delays, some months long, were 
frequent, but the project was kept alive—and advancing. 

After some preliminary hesitation, during which another text 
was favored, it was judged on repeated tests that a translation 
made for the Liturgical Press some eighteen years ago by Rev. 
Richard E. Power of the Springfield (Mass.) Diocese was the 
best in print. Father Power, an expert in patristic in distinction 
to classical Latin, is now in Arizona; he was consulted and him- 
self suggested some verbal variations in the text. For reasons duly 
weighed the editors made some minor modifications in the trans: 
lation, and then submitted the results of their work for friendly 
criticism. Helpful hints of one sort or another were picked up in 
this way. Next the Uniform Text, as “‘rubricated’’ by representa- 
tive editors for their missals, was submitted for diocesan censor- 
ship. The Brooklyn chancery, it appears, was the first to approve 
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the 'iniform Text for publication, other chanceries following 
in time. 

But meanwhile, what of the publishers, and their attitude 
towar:‘s the Uniform Text? This after all is the crux of the 
whole *nsiness. “I cannot say offhand,’’ said Macmillan’s cor- 
sultant, “that our firm will adopt the Uniform Text: but I'll 
say this, they should either adopt it or allow their Small Missal 
to go out of print.’”” ‘The Macmillan firm decided to adopt the 
Uniform Text. “The advantages here are so very obvious, and 
the editorial trouble so very slight,’’ said Benziger’s editor, ‘‘that 
none can afford not to adopt it. We are very glad to avail our- 
selves of this kind offer.’’ An editor, who is himself a pastor, 
Monsignor Hellriegel (The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass), was 
keenly conscious of the need: “‘It was high time to make a definite 
move towards uniformity. Your group has done a good job. 
To overcome the Babel-diversity (Stedman, St. Andrew, Leaflet 
Missal, Benziger, etc.) I had cards printed . . . Now these can 
be discarded before long.” 

A second prelate, Monsignor Glavin of Rensselaer, who edits 
Following the Mass tor the O’ Toole Company of Barclay Street, 
writes: ‘‘Congratulations on this effort to bring about uniformity. 
We will cooperate in every way possible.’’ The only woman 
editor on our list, Miss Mary Irwin, responded promptly: ‘““When 
I compiled A Junior’s Missal I was surprised to find how many 
translations there really are. I wondered why one translation 
would not do, and now I am glad we are to have one.” 

At year’s end some editors and publishers are still weighing the 
project. Thus explaining why he was putting off the decision con- 
cerning the popular St. Andrew missals, that editor wrote just 
before Christmas: “Right now I am sick with the grip.’’ Another 
editor, very much taken with the idea itself, is struggling with 
the thought of “‘substituting modern, and often colorless words’’ 
for the more archaic forms dear by association, whereas yet another 
editor holds off because of “that archaic tone’’ of the Uniform 
Text. It seems to bode well for the ultimate success of the venture 
that of the major publishers invited to participate in it only one 
has thus far declined. 
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An unforeseen angle of the influence of the Uniform Text is 
reflected in the decision recently taken by the Gregorian Institute 
of Pittsburgh to bring out an album of recordings of the Latin 
diction of the Dialog Mass. After commencing this production the 
Institute learned of the Uniform Text and asked for a copy: a 
galley-proof flown airmail permitted the recordings to be con- 
tinued according to the scheme of pauses and half-pauses adopted 
in the Uniform Text. 

It is hoped later on to extend the present publishers’ agreement 
to all firms publishing missals in the English language the world 
over. To date only one firm outside the United States has been 
so invited. The Catholic Centre of the University of Ottawa has 
enthusiastically agreed to have its Pray with the Church lead 
the ‘foreign legion’’ on behalf of this “wonderful idea” to make 
the Mass better known and better prayed by reason of this Uni- 
form Text. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 

St. Mary’s, Kans. 


“ONE OF YOU WILL BETRAY ME” 


T is remarkable how often reproductions of the world-famous 

picture of ““The Last Supper’’ by Leonardo da Vinci are used 

to adorr the front or the reredos of altars on which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved. Is this custom laudable? 

Since Leonardo's painting is unquestionably one of the finest 
religious pictures the world knows, we certainly may use it to 
decorate the walls of our homes. It also has a place in chapels 
or in the rooms of a monastery or convent. The question is, how- 
ever, whether it may properly be used in connection with the 
holy Eucharist and be considered as a representation of the insti- 
tution of the great Sacrament of Divine Love. 

The answer becomes obvious if we acquaint ourselves with the 
intention of the great painter in creating his masterpiece. If he 
had meant to illustrate the instituticn of the Eucharist, why did 
he not place the consecrated bread in the hands of our Lord? 
Why did he not at least represent the divine High Priest with 
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upraised hand, in order to indicate that Christ took bread in His 
holy hands and blessed it’ Besides, where is the chalice or cup 
that served for the consecration of the precious blood? None of 
these things are represented. Why? 

Because Leonardo wished to paint something quite different 
than the instituticn of the holy Eucharist. He had in mind the 
great perplexity of the apostles and the fear that befell them after 
they heard their divine Master say: ‘‘One of you will betray Me.”’ 
It is indeed marvelous how those tragic words seem still to sound 
on the lips of Jesus ard how the attitude of His companions reveals 
the effect of those words on their souls. Because of its psychological 
character, or, let us say, because of the vivid description of the 
human heart and its moods which the painting offers, it has 
attracted the attention and admiration of all men. 

But is that sufficient reason for placing it before the eyes of 
our faithful who approach our Lord in His tabernacle and wish 
to receive Him in holy Communion? Must they constantly hear 
the reproach, “‘One of you will betray Me’’? It seems to me 
that the loving and merciful invitation of Jesus contained in the 
liturgical text of the consecration, ‘“Take, and eat ye all of this: 
for this is My tody,”’ offers a far more suitable welcome for the 
moment when we approach the holy Table. Are there no pictures 
to be found, old or new, which illustrate these encouraging words 
of our Savior? 

I have just been Icckhing over a miniature of the famous Codex 
Rossanensis which shows our Lord distributing holy Communion. 
The dignity of His figure and the reverential confidence of the 
apostles are simply amazing. I remember also beautiful represen- 
tations in Greek churches showing Jesus as a bishop giving holy 
Communion to His faithful. We had a similar mural painting in 
the refectory of our Abbey. 

Some years ago I was the guest of a religious community in 
whose dining room Leonardo’s “‘Last Supper’ was hanging over 
the superior’s place at table. Since we were good friends, I asked 
him what had prompted him to have that picture hung there. 
“Oh,”’ replied he, ‘‘Isn’t our religious meal a symbol of Christ's 
Last Supper? I wish to offer the food to my confreres with a love 
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similar to that with which Christ gave His divine food to His 
disciples.’ I told him that I found his idea very Christian and 
beautiful, but that I was surprised to hear him at each meal address 
his confreres with the words: ‘One of you will betray me.” 

In the discussion that ensued, I pointed out that, already for 
Giotto, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Last Sup- 
per was only the final meeting of Jesus with His disciples, without 
any special reference to the holy Eucharist. Thaddeo Gaddi, some- 
what later, was the first to represent the Lord’s discovery of His 
betrayal as the theme of the picture. Even the devout Fra Angelico 
portrayed merely the historical facts of the meeting without 
alluding to the Eucharist. With Albert Direr, in his wood carving 
of the year 1523, the remembrance of the Eucharist had been 
obscured to such an extent that the table was bare and the chalice 
missing entirely. Schongauer too painted the moment when the 
Lord unmasked His betrayer, but not the institution of the 
holy Eucharist. 

“Well,”’ remarked my friend, concluding our conversation, ‘] 
see there are a great many things the liturgical movement has to 
teach us.” 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 

Mount Angel, Ore. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — MONSIGNOR HELLRIEGEL, veteran 
friend and collaborator of O.F., has in the three years of his 
pastorate at Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, Mo., demonstrated 
how a city parish can be formed into a close-knit parochial family 
by the spirit of community worship.—MR. FRANK O'MALLEY, 
associate professor of English at Notre Dame University, specializes 
in the field of philosophy of literature——FR. DENIS MOONEY, 
O.F.M.., lecturer and retreat master, resides at the Franciscan Mon- 
astery, Washington, D. C.—ROGER CAPEL is the pen name of an 
English author, a layman, whose interest in the liturgy and in 
the history of spirituality have inspired numerous articles and 
a recent volume on religious life in England.—H.A.R.’s many 
admirers will be glad to learn that his ‘“Timely Tracts’ are to 
form the basis of a book to appear in early summer. 
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No public holy hour is complete any more, it seems, without 
procession or Benediction by candle light. Save for a spotlight on 
the altar, the electric lights are turned off in auditorium or sta- 
dium, and “‘the flickering flame of tens of thousands of candles in 
the hands of the worshippers create an atmosphere of prayer and 
holy mystery.”” People are attracted (‘‘beautiful,” ‘‘thrilling’’), 
the simple but dramatic symbolism of the scene appeals strongly 
to their religious instinct. Also, pictures of the event make good 
copy for the diocesan weekly and even for the morning papers. 
The practice is being introduced into churches, too. Special eve- 
ning devotions, the closing of triduums and novenas are being 
“glamorized”’ and personalized by having all hold lighted candles. 
—All in all, it’s been a long and circuitous route back to the 
starting point; so perhaps before long we can hope to see the 
candle-Mass generally restored on Candlemas Day. It certainly 
would help to make the important feast duly significant in the 
lives of our faithful: not simply a day when you get candles— 
if you do. 

* 


A commendable custom for Candlemas is to ask the faithful 
to buy candles not only for their own use, but also for the needs 
of their parish church. Suitable receptacles can easily be set up 
either near the altar railing or in front of some side altar or shrine, 
in which to deposit these candles for the church services. A few 
words of explanation could be given on the preceding Sunday. 
For the candles consuming themselves on the altar of Sacrifice 
represent the charity and zeal of the members of the parish, offer- 
ing themselves in love of God and neighbor: a sweet odor to 
God, and a source of light and warmth to their fellow man. And 
when unable personally to attend the divine services, it will be 
a comfort to the parishioners and a spur to their good will to 
know that their candle is ‘‘representing’’ them at the altar. Inci- 
dentally, such a practice would take care of a not inconsiderable 
item in the pastor’s annual expense account. 


¢ 


In most parishes, since the outbreak of the war, a special shrine 
has been reserved or erected to encourage prayer for the boys and 
girls in the service. The usual thing is to have one or more vigil 
light stands set up in front of the shrine. Some pastors, we under- 
stand, are insisting on candles. The stench of the stearin, especially 
of the increasingly popular dollar-size lights, strikes them as too 
realistically symbolical of what sometimes becomes a racket. 
(Stearine lights are bad enough. But we once heard an agent of 
@ religious goods house expatiate on the virtues, largely financial, 
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of electric vigil lights: 10 cents for 10 minutes. And he waxed 
eloquent on the greater “mystical’’ value of his product, because 
“electricity itself has always remained a mystery.”’) Blessed wax 
candles surely are more suitable than unblessed paraffin. Nor do 
we doubt that our people would prefer them if given the choice: 
their estcem for the efficacy of the Church's blessing is instinctively 
sound and deep-rooted. 
+ 


The subject of blessed candles in the home requires a separate 
treatise. We only want to suggest now that their use at important 
family meals be encouraged. If the Emily Posts recognize that the 
meal is a ceremonious occasion, a rite, and give their worldly 
blessing to candle-light dinners, there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t ‘‘sprinkle some holy water’’ on the candles. Why be 
content with the green and red candles from the dime store? The 
family meal in the Catholic home should be an echo of the Ban- 
quet of Charity in the parish church: it too is a sacred meal, at 
it “Christ is the Unseen Guest.”” More particularly, the anniver- 
saries of marriage, baptisms, First Communions, etc., could be 
fittingly celebrated with a blessed candle forming the table center- 
piece for the main meal of the dav. 

e 


Missal users who are looking for something more than a mere 
calendar will welcome the booklet, The Mass Year, A Mass Guide 
for 1944 (The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 128 pp. Paper, 30 
cents each; 4 for $1.00). Besides the ordinal, it contains good 
introductions into the spirit of each Sunday’s liturgy in the form 
of commentary and reflections on the collects. 

+ 


“Bereft of union with the Eucharistic God, that union without 
which coordination of the divergent elements is impossible and 
harmony unattainable-—and with harmony, peace—the soul is 
like a barren field, the family structure lifeless, and the whole 
edifice of society, cut off from the mainsprings of life, would soon 
show signs of decay . . . Oh, would that at last men allow the 
Eucharist to work, particularly as root and principle of unity, 
recalling all to their obligation of loving each other, of uniting 
as brothers, in as far as they wish to appear before the same 
Altar, offer the same Offering, drink from the same Chalice, eat 
of the same Bread, and adore in common prayer: ‘meum ac vestrum 
Sacrificium’! For this is the plan conceived by the Son of God so 
that we may be able to be united with God and united among 
ourselves’’ (Pope Pius XII, to the Peruvian National Eucharistic 
Congress) . 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
LATIN WITHOUT A TEACHER 


r3weee 


| To the Editor:—I wonder how many pastors, as they survey their flocks 


on a Sunday morning, really could agree with Miss FE. H. when she 
writes (book review of Legendo, O.F., Vol. XVIII, p. 95): “The author 
of this textbook presents a method of instruction which can bring the 
Latin of the liturgy within the reach of all.” There are many arguments 
for the retention of the Latin in the liturgy, but I am still waiting for 
the first practical pastor to suggest that it is possible in 20th century 
America for all, or even a majority, of the laity to learn euough Latin 
so they can be at home with the language. 


Even more fantastic is the reviewer’s suggestion: “If hundreds of 
young Americans can learn enough Burmese or Moroccan to be secure 
among the natives, by hearing, recognizing, repeating first and analyzing 
afterward, Catholics can become familiar with their Mother’s tongue 
by an analagous method.” Unfortunately, there is no analogy. The Ameri- 
cans who study foreign tongues for military purposes are specially picked 
students who spend months in training. The other Americans located in 
those regions rarely learn more than a few dozen words and phrases (most 
of them not proper for the liturgy!) ; and even in this case, there is no 
analogy, for those Americans are daily with the natives, hearing them 
speak a living language. They are not studying a book “‘without the direc- 
tion of a teacher.” Even if one has the book and even if one went to 
daily Mass and even if one could hear the priest, it would still take 
a very long time before he would “‘be secure” with the epistles of St. Paul. 

I am all in favor of books being published to help the elite amongst 
the laity who by their own effort may be able to win a certain knowledge 
of Latin, but let us not becloud the issue by suggesting that such books 


| will solve the great difficulty which today bars the laity from ful! par- 


ticipation in the liturgy. 
Dusious READER 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PIUS XII ON WORLD PROBLEMS. By Rev. James W. Naughton, S.J. 
The American Press, New York, N. Y. 1943. Pp. 199. Cloth, $2.00. 
Such books as this are hard to justify. They cater to one of the worst 

fallacies of American education: a sentence quoted here, a paragraph 

there, all summarized under proper headings—and the reader emerges 


) learned in the thought of the master and able to discourse like a profound 
disciple. The author attempts to explain in the Foreword: “Because the 


public and private utterances of the Pontiff are so numerous, only a 
survey has been possible.” Yet the author quotes at length from only 
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eleven texts, which could have been reprinted in full in a small volume. 
The complete text and a good index are the essentials and no one should 
want less. Commentaries are a different matter, but Pius XII on World 
Affairs is not a commentary. 

Perhaps the compiler was aware of all this. Certainly his intentions 
were good. He was undoubtedly thinking of the busy pastor, nun or 
Jayman who just wants a rapid summary or a quotation for a punch line. 
Those who have no concern for the integrity of a manuscript, who are 
not seeking the full vision and the deep spiritual quality of His Holiness’s 
messages, who really only want a short summary of points, who are 
just after little gems to intermingle with their own words—such will 
find what they want in this book, conveniently classified under the 
headings: “The War and its Causes”; “Peace and Reconstruction”; “Re- 
lated Problems: the State, Marriage, Education, and the Social Question.” 
Anyone deeply interested in the thought of Pope Pius XII will continue 
to read the complete texts as they appear in The Catholic Mind and save 
his money until Father Husslein brings out another volume of Social 


Wells prings. 
E. H. 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF JESUS. By Igino Giordani. Translated by Alba 
I. Zizzamia. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. 1943. Pp. xi-406. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

Against extreme views that Christ was a social reformer only con- 
cerned to improve man’s earthly existence, or that on the contrary He 
was indifferent to the life of this world and only intent upon the eternal 
salvation of men’s souls, Catholics have always insisted that Christ’s 
teaching included both of these objectives though it subordinated the 
one to the other. Perhaps the best study yet to appear in English on the 
social teachings of the Gospel is this translation of an Italian work first 
published by the Sacred Heart University, Milan, in the series “Vita ¢ 
Pensiero.” English versions of two further studies of the social thought 
of early Christianity by the same author are promised by the translator. 
These are The Social Teachings of the Apostles and The Social Teachings 
of the Early Fathers of the Church. 

Giordani has been able to throw new light on the social import of the 
Gospel teaching by setting it against the background of the social and 
economic conditions of the tirne of Christ, and by comparing it with 
older and contemporary social thought as that can be found in the law 
and literature of the ancient world. While perfecting the Old Law of 
justice, the Gospel promulgated a new and higher law of love growing 
out of the supernatural solidarity of redeemed humanity with Christ, 
which set the pattern for a rebirth and renewal of human social existence. 
His teaching did not make superfluous the work of the sociologist, the 
economist, or the political scientist, but though the Gospel is not meant 
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to replace what we call the social sciences, these are powerless to regen- 
erate society without the divine light and energy that radiate from the 
God-man. 

Of especial interest are the chapters in which Giordani treats the 
historical background of Christ’s teaching; the subject of social thought 
(the human person) ; labor, bread, and wages; the health of society; and 
a chapter on the economic problem in which he deals with wealth, own- 
ership of property, Christian renunciation, money and its use, poverty, 
and the poor. The widespread poverty which afflicted society in the time 
of Christ is traced by Giordani for a large part to a defective economic 
system. “This poverty,” he says, “was the result of a deficient economic 
system caught now on the threshold of a crisis, from which neither the 
men nor the institutions of the time could save it. If we remember that 
the wealth of the plutocrats was derived principally from war and usury, 
one of which robbed the fields while the other robbed the people, and 
that it was derived only to a small extent from labor, i.e., production, 
then it is easy to understand why in general there was a scanty distribu- 
tion of wealth, and why the Roman conquests, characterized primarily 
by plunder and pillage, resulted in the concentration of treasures at Rome 
to the detriment of the provinces; and why it necessarily followed that 
since these treasures were distributed among emperor, generals, soldiers, 
state employees, and public buildings, the conquests contributed in only 
a limited degree to the creation of new sources of income and, like the 
Spanish conquests in the New World, tended instead to exhaust the fonts 
of wealth with no thought or means of replenishing them. Thus wealth 
was to a large extent parasitic in origin, deriving from wars, tax-farming, 
loans at interest, inheritance from old people and widows, extortion, and 
various forms of larceny. Only secondarily did it derive from agriculture 
and to an even less extent from commerce and industry.” Our Lord’s 
own country suffered equally from an impoverished economic condition. 
“Palestine, no less than the other provinces, had suffered the effects of 
the general system of spoliation; and, in addition, her continuous revolts, 
provoking armed intervention, furnished reasons and pretexts for fines, 
pillage and a general dissipation of what wealth it had. Hence the country 
was becoming increasingly poorer despite the thrifty and industrious 
character of its inhabitants. Economic stress led to a real emigration of 
an ever-increasing number of Jews to the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean, the Persian Gulf, and the Black Sea without at all alleviating the 
conditions of the farm laborers, who, becoming more and more imbued 
with messianic ideals for the most part materialistic, often took to brig- 
andage and began that kind of guerrilla warfare with which the peasants 
have filled even the history of Christian countries” (p. 267 f.). 

Not even the best minds of the Roman empire could find any means 
to check the world’s rush to ruin, and at most contented themselves 
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with excoriating the avarice and greed from which they themselves were 
not always free. Under these circumstances “it was not to be expected 
that the Gospel should dictate economic rules and point out the defects 
and deficiencies in ancient capitalism, not even in Palestine alone. Such 
a task was not part of its religious and moral purpose. Jesus was not an 
economist; and Shaw, with all his little ironies concerning the fact that 
there is hardly a practical or concrete economic message in the Beatitudes, 
is merely shadow-boxing, because Christ never offered any solution for 
contingent, practical problems, but built entirely upon the spirit with 
a view to eternity. ‘Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and His 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.’ Consequently He 
did not treat of wealth except in its relation to the moral and religious 
law; that is, He spoke of it to condemn it whenever it becomes no longer 
a means of existence but outright plunder and sets itself up as the end 
of human happiness, the true god of the world” (p. 269). 

The sample passages cited above illustrate how the book keeps the 
teachings of the Gospel in close contact with the concrete social and 
economic conditions of the age of our Lord. Without detailed knowledge 
of these conditions the social import of the Gospel teaching too easily 
remains vague and can give the false impression of an impractical ideal- 
ism. Set in the socio-economic context of Christ’s time the social message 
of the Gospel is seen to be realistic and anything but visionary or utopian. 

‘ E. K. 


PAX AETERNA. Pio Decimo Press (Box 53, Baden Sta.), St. Louis, Mo. 

1943. Pamphlet. 10 cents; 10 to 100 copies, 5 cents each. 

The Pio Decimo Press had added another valuable item to its growing 
list of liturgical publications. This 12-page booklet is a selection of the 
Church’s prayers for the departed, compiled from the Masses and the 
Office of the Dead by Rev. Charles Schmitt, chaplain at O’Fallon, Mo. 
Intended especially for the use of parish societies and organizations at 
the funeral parlor or the home of the deceased, it is arranged for group 
recitation. There are three parts, each containing a short psalm, a lesson, 
responses, and a collect. The parts are well chosen, but the whole might 
preferably have been less brief: many of the people who come to a wake 
will want a set of prayers that takes longer than the few minutes this 
booklet requires. G. L. D. 


GOING TO MASS. The Eucharistic Drama and How to Take Part in It. 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Catholic Worker Press, Manchester, England. 
Pamphlet, 2d. 

We hope the Catholic Worker in our country will soon make a reprint 
of this pamphlet available to American Catholics. Father Drinkwater has 
written a model little tract, direct and sound, and one that convincingly 
translates the great Mystery into terms of everyday living. 
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